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SOLUTION IN CHINA? 


Mr. MacNarr: The signing of the Russo-Chinese Treaty of Alliance on 
August 14, 1945,‘ raises the question as to whether the recently widely publi- 
cized crisis between the Chungking and Yenan regimes in China has passed. 
Powell, what do you have to say on that subject? 


Mr. PowELt: It is good if it works. Obviously, it is an attempt to buy a 
temporary peace so that we can get some constructive work started in the Orient. 


Mr. MacNarr: Do you feel that it is a temporary issue, Miss Smedley? 


Miss SMEDLEY: No, I think that it is a serious attempt to prevent a third 
world war. 


Mr. MacNarr: That leads, of course, to the question, first of all, as to what 
the outstanding terms of this new treaty of alliance between China and Russia 
are. As I understand it, they sum up under about six main points. Russia, first of 
all, returns to Manchuria. That is conspicuous. Russia returns to Manchuria 
with respect to railway developments and management and administration, 
with respect to the control of Port Arthur, in time of a possible war between 


t The Christian Science Monitor for August 27, 1945, reported: ‘Russia and China 
were bound today in a 30-year friendship treaty which is designed to block for that peri- 
od any possible Japanese aggression in Asia and which apparently paves the way for a 
peaceful settlement of Chungking-Chinese Communist differences. .... 

“The agreement provides for its own renewal automatically for ‘an unlimited period’ 
unless within one year before the expiration date one of the signatories notifies the other 
that it desires to end the pact. 

“The principal points of the treaty: (1) Russia to give military supplies and moral 
support to General Chiang’s Government. (2) Russia to withdraw from Japan’s stolen 
empire of Manchuria within three months of the Japanese surrender. (3) Russia to keep 
hands off China’s internal affairs. (4) The establishment of Darien in Manchuria as a 
free port open to all nations but administered by China. (5) The Manchurian city of 
Port Arthur to be used jointly as a port and naval base by Russia and China. (6) Russia 
and China to operate jointly the Chinese Eastern and South Manchuria Railroads. (7) 
China to recognize the independence of Outer Mongolia if the people there indicate by a 
plebiscite that they want independence. (8) Russia to respect Outer Mongolia’s political 
independence and territorial integrity. (9) Russia to avoid interference in internal affairs 
of Sinkiang Province, between Mongolia and Tibet, which embraces Chinese Turkestan.” 
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Japan and China, with respect to Dairen as a free port, with administration by 
Russia and China, and with respect to the whole problem of future Chinese- 
Japanese relations. China also, be it noted, surrenders its claim to Outer Mon- 
golia. 


Miss SMEDLEY: And Russia pledges recognition of the Chungking govern- 
ment as the National Government? and promises not to interfere with China’s 
domestic problems, and China undertakes the same. 


Mr. MacNarr:I believe that it is worth noting that this is the third time that 
Russia has pledged its recognition of the Chungking National Government and 
has promised not to interfere with China’s domestic problems.3 


Miss SMEDLEY: And it has always kept its promise. 


Mr. MacNarr: I wonder. Powell, are there any other points of this treaty 
that you think are worth drawing out? 


Mr. PowELt: The last condition—that it is to last for thirty years or longer 
if not denounced by either party one year before the expiration. That would run 
us up to 1974. 


Mr. MacNarr: If the treaty is carried out for thirty years, it means that 
until 1975 China and Russia are allies, and, if neither of them denounces the 
treaty by 1974, it goes on indefinitely. But I believe that there are one or two 
other factors in this treaty that are worth calling to attention. For example, 
Russia and China under the terms of this alliance pledge themselves not to enter 


2 “The National government derives its mandate from the central executive and cen- 
tral supervisory committee of the Kuomintang, but the actual governmental functions 
are carried on by five independent departments or Yuan: executive, legislative, judicial, 
control and examination. The Central Political council, the highest political organ of 
the government in peacetime, formed a link between the Kuomintang and the govern- 
ment, but after Feb. 1939 the Supreme National Defense council took over all its peace- 
time functions and assumed emergency powers. Independent of the five Yuan, but sub- 
ordinate to the National government, is the National Military council whose chairman, 
General Chiang, has the power to declare war, make peace and conclude treaties. The 
People’s Political Council, [was] created in 1938, which had the power to make propos- 
als to and inquiries of the government... .” (1942 Britannica Book of the Year Omnibus 
[Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., 1943], pp. 344-45). 


3 Agreements were reached between China and Russia in 1924 and again in 1932. 


a 
The University of Chicago RounpD TaBte. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full-year sub- 
scription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office at Chicago, I llinois, undes 
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a coalition against each other, and each of them recognizes that nothing in this 
treaty is to conflict with the United Nations Security Council. 


Miss Sep ey: I think that these are epic-making events in the Far East. 
Up to this time the great danger has been that Russia would back one faction in 
China and America another, and this would lead to a third world war most defi- 
nitely. This treaty prevents that. 


Mr. MacNarr: Do you agree to that, Powell? 


Mr. PowELt: In order to prevent Russian interference in China’s domestic 
affairs, the Chinese have paid a very heavy price. 


Mr. MacNarr: What is it? 


Mr. PowELt: They have agreed to the return of Soviet Russia to a position 
in northeastern China, northeastern Asia, which the czarist government oc- 
cupied prior to 1906. 


Miss SMEDLEY: I think that there is a very great difference between China’s 
alliance with the Soviet government today and that of the czarist government 
of the past. 


Mr. MacNarr: You refer, I believe, to the well-known fact now—although 
it was not well known in 1896—that there has been a previously existing treaty 
of alliance between China and Russia. . 


4 The treaty of alliance between China and Russia of May, 1896, was a secret agree- 
ment. Here is the text: 

“ARTICLE I.—Every aggression directed by Japan, whether against Russian terri- 
tory in Eastern Asia, or against the territory of China or that of Korea, shall be regarded 
as necessarily bringing about the immediate application of the present treaty. 

“Tn this case the two High Contracting Parties engage to support each other recipro- 
cally by all the land and sea forces of which they can dispose at that moment, and to as- 
sist each other as much as possible for the victualling of their respective forces. 

“‘ARTICLE II.—As soon as the two High Contracting Parties shall be engaged in com- 
mon action no treaty of peace with the adverse party can be concluded by one of them 
without the assent of the other. 

“ARTICLE III.—During the military operations all the ports of China shall, in case of 
necessity, be open to Russian warships, which shall find there on the part of the Chinese 
authorities all the assistance of which they may stand in need. 

“AprticLe IV.—In order to facilitate the access of the Russian land troops to the 
menaced points, and to ensure their means of subsistence, the Chinese Government con- 
sents to the construction of a railway line across the Chinese provinces of the Amour 
and of Guirin in the direction of Vladivostok. The junction of this railway with the 
Russian railway shall not serve as a pretext for any encroachment on Chinese territory 
nor for any infringement of the rights of sovereignty of his Majesty the Emperor of 
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Miss SMEDLEY: Since that time there has been the Russian Revolution, and 
Russia has proclaimed as its basic policy not only a change in its own internal 
system but the freedom, the independence, and the equality of colonial and 
semicolonial countries—equality between China and Western powers. 


Mr. PoweEtt: Do you think that Russian policy really means a change in 
method rather than in fundamentals? 


Miss SMEDLEY: No, I do not. I think that is the nineteenth-century view, 
much like Churchill argues today. 


Mr. MacNarr: I think that while we are on this subject of the 1896 secret 
agreement or secret alliance, as it was between then imperialist China and then 
imperialist Russia, it may be just as well to call attention to one or two parallels 
—at least, they seem to me parallels—between the treaty of 1896 and the treaty 
of 1945. For example, you will remember that, as a result of the 18096 affair, 
Russia gained the right to build the very railroad which has recently been under 
discussion with respect to the treaty of 1945. In other words, Russia got the 
right to build what came to be known as the Chinese Eastern Railway across 
northern Manchuria as a short cut to the Trans-Siberian, and also very soon 
thereafter gained the right to drop a railroad line straight south to Port Arthur. 
We notice in this new treaty of alliance that Russia now returns, after a genera- 
tion, to joint control of this railway line, which is hereafter to be known as the 
Chinese Changchun Line. 


Miss SMEDLEY: Yes, but there is a very great difference between this alli- 
ance and the alliance of 1806. 


Mr. MacNarr: What is it? 


Miss SMEDLEY: There is no extra-territoriality now. Russia gave that up 


China. The construction and exploitation of this railway shall be accorded to the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, and the clauses of the Contract which shall be concluded for this purpose 
shall be duly discussed between the Chinese Minister in St. Petersburg and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. 

“ARTICLE V.—It is understood that in time of war, as indicated in Article I, Russia 
shall have the free use of the railway mentioned in Article IV, for the transport and pro- 
visioning of her troops. In time of peace Russia shall have the same right for the transit 
of her troops and stores with stoppages, which shall not be justified by any other motive 
than the needs of the transport service. 

“ARTICLE VI.—The present treaty shall come into force on the day when the con- 
tract stipulated in Article IV, shall have been confirmed by his Majesty the Emperor of 
China. It shall have from then force and value for a period of fifteen years. Six months 
from the expiration of this term the two High Contracting Parties shall deliberate con- 
cerning the prolongation of this treaty” (John MacMurray, Treaties and A greements with 
China [New York: Oxford University Press, 1921). 
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after the Russian Revolution. China guards the railway. This is a pure commer- 
cial undertaking to last only for thirty years, after which everything returns to 
China without payment. Dairen is an international port open to all nations. It 
is under Chinese sovereignty. 


Mr. MacNarr: True, but the Russians also, you will notice, have the right 
to send their goods either from Siberia into Manchuria and down to Port 
Arthur, or vice versa, and to land goods in Dairen and send them across Man- 
churia into Siberia. That contains, also, an additional right with respect to the 
nonpayment of duties. 


Mr. PowELt: It seems to me that there is the fundamental issue in this treaty 
as to whether the American policy of the open door and equality of opportunity 
has been forfeited in this treaty and whether in the future we will find Man- 
churia another territory blocked off from American trade or direct American 
contact. 

Miss SMEDLEY: This treaty is not only between China and Russia. That is, 
on the surface it is, but America has had a hand in this treaty. When Dr. T. V. 
Soong was drawing up this treaty, he consulted our ambassador in Moscow > 
time and time again, and he constantly came back and forth between Moscow, 
Chungking, and Washington. America has had a hand in this treaty. It is to its 
interests to..... 


Mr. Powe tt: I agree that the United States has had a hand in this treaty. 
I think that we have also brought considerable pressure on Russia in connection 
with the negotiation of this treaty. That it might have been worse, I think, is 
proved in all the editorial comments and the comments in the newspapers 
generally. 

Mr. MacNarr: A moment ago you referred to the fact that since the treaty 
of 1896 the Russian Revolution had occurred. In other words, 1917 and there- 
after. You might also have added that there has occurred at least a twofold 
revolution in China. First, what may be called the Kuomintang or Sun Yat-sen’ 
Revolution of 1911 and 1912 and the following years, and then the introduction 
into China from a variety of sources—partly Russian, partly American, partly, 
perhaps, German—of a type of thought which is generally referred to as “‘com- 
munism.” I think that in order for us to understand the situation which has 
proved so critical during the last dozen years or so—in some ways longer than a 
dozen years—and which seemed to be rising to a climax just at the time when 
this new treaty of 1945 was signed, it may be worth while to discuss for a mo- 
ment this question of the rise and development of communism in China. When 
was it that the Communist, or the Russian Communist, phase became a matter 
of significance with respect to Sun Yat-sen? 


5 Founder of the Kuomintang or Nationalist Government of China. 
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Miss SMEDLEY: Dr. Sun Yat-sen held conversations in Shanghai with the 
Russian representative and invited Russian advisers to come to Canton to 
help him reorganize his government and build up a modern, national army. 


Mr. MacNarr: That was when Adolph Abrahamovich Joffe was there, if I 
remember. 


Miss SMEDLEY: Yes, and do not forget that we Americans and the British 
had never dealt with Sun Yat-sen and refused to recognize him. It was Russia 
that did it. 


Mr. MacNarr: Quite true. Sun Yat-sen had attempted, first of all, in a 
variety of ways to get recognition and aid from what might be called the “liberal 
powers” of the West, and only when the liberal powers failed to show their lib- 
erality, at least with respect to Sun Yat-sen, did Sun Yat-sen throw himself into 
the waiting arms of Russia. 

Who was the first representative of importance in Canton when this agree- 
ment between Joffe and Sun came about? 


Mr. PowEtt: The first Russian representative in Canton was a man named 
Mikhail Borodin, who had left Russia many years previously, had lived in 
Chicago many years, and then had gone back to Russia after the Revolution, 
and subsequently was sent to Canton. 


Mr. MacNarr: That resulted, if I remember correctly, in what was often- 
times referred to as a marriage of convenience between the Communists and the 
Chinese Republicans. 


Miss SMEDLEY: There was a reorganization of the Kuomintang under Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s supervision in February, 1924, by which the National United 
Front was formed in Canton. The Communists entered this National United 
Front. = 


Mr. MacNarr: How long did this particular United Front last? 


Miss SMEDLEY: Until 1927. It was split then on the rocks of the class strug- 
gle, and the terror began against the workers and the intellectuals of all parties 
and groups in Shanghai. The foreigners agreed to recognize Chiang Kai-shek as 
the leader of the Chinese government if he would suppress the workers and drive 


them back to the factories—suppress what they called the “Communist move- 
ment.” 


Mr. MacNairr: This resulted in the expulsion of Borodin from China in the 
summer of 1927, and, unless my memory serves me faultily, there was a period of 
approximately five years in which China and Russia were not on official speaking 
terms. Do you remember, Powell, just when it was that the renewed relationship 
officially between the two countries was taken up? 


Mr. Powe tt: I do not remember exactly, but I think that it was in 1932. 
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Mr. MacNair: Following the Japanese aggression in Manchuria. 


Mr. Powe Lt: This recognition and resumption of diplomatic relations took 
place as a result of conferences held in Geneva, when the Manchurian case was 
under discussion by the League of Nations. 


Mr. MacNarr: I think that you are quite correct about that. It was about 
a matter of five years that Russia and China had very strained relations, and 
then, as a result of the Japanese aggression in Manchuria, Russia and China be- 
gan to draw together again. But what was the attitude of Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Generalissimo? 


Mr. PowELL: May I interrupt at this point? You have overlooked a very 
important event in 1929. Prior to 1920, after the withdrawal of the Inter-allied 
Commission from the control of the Chinese Eastern Railway during the latter 
months of World War I, the Chinese Eastern Railway was turned over to China 
and Russia for joint control. This continued until 1929. That joint control was 
not greatly different from the present arrangement in this treaty. This first 
joint control broke up in a grand row and in a war that lasted for nearly a full 
year with very heavy losses on the Chinese side. 


Mr. MacNarr: It was an undeclared war. 


Mr. PowELt: Yes, an undeclared war. We learned a new term then because 
it followed the Kellogg-Briand Pact,° which Russia and China had both signed. 


Mr. MacNarr: It also brought about a protest on the part of the Washing- 
ton government and a consequent snub to the United States on the part of 
Moscow, because the United States was presuming, from the Russian point of 
view, to give advice to Russia when the United States was not on speaking 
terms with Russia. That was the long period in which the United States was re- 
fusing to recognize the official existence of the Bolshevist or Communist Re- 
public of Russia. 


Mr. PowEtt: However, they had all signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 


Mr. MacNairr: True. 


Miss SMEDLEY: IJ think that we were discussing the whole basic program of 
the Chinese social revolution that began with 1924 in China and broke on the 
cliffs of the class struggle in 1927 in Shanghai, is it not true? 


Mr. MacNarr: Yes. 


6 The General Pact for the Renunciation of War signed at Paris on August 27, 1928. 
Article I of the Pact reads: ‘“The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of 

international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
| relations with one another” (1942 Britannica Book of the Year Omnibus). 
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Miss SMEDLEY: After that there were five wars waged by Chiang Kai-shek 
against the peasant revolution led by the Communists, who organized the 
Chinese Red Army. 


Mr. MacNair: Where was this first Chinese Soviet Republic in China? 
Miss SMEDLEY: In Kiangsi Province in South China. 


Mr. MacNarr: Yes, in Kiangsi Province, and how many times did you 
say that the Generalissimo attempted to wage war? 


Miss SMEDLEY: There were five great military campaigns against them. 
Chiang Kai-shek had the support of the foreign powers, including the United 
States. The Soviet Union did not in any way, directly or materially, help the 
Chinese Red Army. Fora long time, in fact, the Chinese Communists were hard- 
ly recognized as Communists. 


Mr. MacNatr: What was the outcome of those five attempts on the part of 
Chiang to extricate the Communists in Kiangsi Province? 


Miss SMEDLEY: The Red Army, as it was called, withdrew and began the 
epic long march which lasted for a year and a half and led it into the snows of 
Tibet, ending finally in the winter of 1935 in northwestern China, where in the 
following year it established its headquarters at Yenan, the present capital 
of the so-called.... 


Mr. PoweEtt: Do not overlook a very important point: Russia’s agreement 
not to interfere in China’s domestic affairs in this present treaty is exactly 
similar to agreements which Russia negotiated in the treaty with the Peking 
government in 1924, and again in 1932, when Russia and China again resumed 
relations. It indicates an attempt on the part of the Chinese to prevent Russian 
interference in the internal affairs of China, which, I think, ought to be taken 
into consideration in any discussion of what you call the “‘social revolution” in 
China. 


Miss SMEDLEY: Yes. I happen to know though.... 


Mr. Powe: The Communist element in China has been a disruptive force 
since it was introduced by the Russians and the Communist International, in- 
cluding American Communists. Mr. Earl Browder was there at the time, and it. 
has been a disruptive force up to the present time. Now Russia has again agreed 
not to interfere. 


Miss SMEDLEY: The Communist element has been disruptive of what? It is 
disruptive of the imperialist crowd of China. It is disruptive of the feudal land- 
lord system. 


Mr. PowELt: It is disruptive of internal peace in China! 


Io 
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Miss SMEDLEY: Who wants the kind of peace that they have in China under 
the Kuomintang? It is the peace of the grave. 


Mr. MacNarr: Grave for whom? 


_ Miss SMEDLEY: We hope it is for the tiny minority of the corrupt and feudal 
class. 


Mr. Powett: You left out the landlords. 


Miss Smeptey: I have not left out the landlords. They are the feudal rul- 
ing class. They are that. 


Mr. MAcNarr: Let us pass on to another very important aspect of this 
Rounp TABLE. What is likely to be the effect of this treaty of alliance between 
Russia and China of August 14, 1945, upon China’s internal development? 
What would you guess as to its effects? 


Mr. PowELt: It seems to me, as I stated previously, an attempt to buy a 
temporary peace so that China can get herself reorganized again. We must not 
overlook the fact that the Japanese have occupied the entire Yangtze Valley 
and the entire Pacific seaboard; that more than thirty millions of people have 
been driven out of Chinese industries in this area; and that the industries in this 
vast area have been destroyed. The Chinese have to get back. The government 
has to reorganize itself and get the works of peace started. 


Mr. MacNair: I wonder if you would consider the period of thirty years 
through which this treaty is to run a purely temporary measure? 


Miss SMEDLEY: They can renew at the end of thirty years if they wish to, 
and I hope that within that time the relations will be such that it will be re- 
newed on a basis of friendship. This treaty specifically states that it is directed 
against the resurgence of Japanese militarism on the continent. 


Mr. MacNarr: Quite, but did it not come at a peculiarly opportune moment 
with respect to the refusal of the Communists of Yenan in the northwestern 
part of China to confer with the Generalissimo in Chungking? 


Miss SmMEpLEY: The Communists have maintained representatives in 
Chungking for years trying to negotiate with the Generalissimo to maintain the 
National United Front, to break the blockade against it. He has refused to see 
them. He refused to accept the demands made by this, the Communist party of 
China which commands the Eighth Route and the New Fourth armies. 


Mr. MacNarr: Do you feel that the negotiation of this new treaty of 1945 is 
likely to weaken the position of the Communists in North China? 


Muss SMEDLEY: I do not think that it has any effect at all upon them. Russia 
has always recognized the National Government of China as the national gov- 
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ernment. Chinese communism is rooted in the needs of the Chinese people. It i 
a part of the democratic revolution of China that began with the Taiping Re 
bellion a hundred years ago. 


Mr. Powe t: Is it not a fact that Mao Tse-tung, the Contmunist leader, dic 
not agree to go to Chungking until this treaty had been announced? 


Miss SMEDLEY: No, that is not true. Even after the treaty was announcec 
on August 14, Mao Tse-tung refused Generalissimo Chiang’s invitation to come 
to Chungking, which followed the next day. Time is a great teacher in suck 
things. According to Chinese tradition, he was invited three different times, anc 
with the third time it seems that our ambassador there guaranteed his life, anc 
he came with two delegates to Chungking. 

And what are their demands? I think that should be discussed. 


Mr. MacNarr: Would you summarize them. 


Miss SMEDLEY: The whole struggle in China for democracy is not merely ¢ 
struggle between the Kuomintang and the Communists. It is a struggle betweer 
the Kuomintang dictatorship and the democratic forces in China. 


Mr. MacNarr: That is an extremely important point. 


Miss SMEDLEY: Apart from the Communists there is the very importan‘ 
Chinese Democratic League. Their demands, like those of the Communists 
call for what sounds like, when you read them, the American Bill of Rights t« 
our Declaration of Independence—free speech, press, and assembly. 


Mr. MacNatr: Free speech, press, and assembly? 


Miss SMEDLEY: Yes, and the right of organization. They also demand the 
formation of a coalition government. 


Mr. MacNair: Why is it necessary to make such obviously fair demands as 
these? 


Miss SMEDLEY: Because up to this time the Chinese government has refusec 
to grant these demands. I think that in all history all governments have refusec 
to do this until forced to do so. 


Mr. PowELL: How do you account for the fact that the Chinese government 
has agreed to the calling of a constitutional convention in November of this 
year? 


Miss SMEDLEY: That constitutional convention consists of .... 
Mr. PowELL: You think that it was a trick to catch somebody? 


Miss SMEDLEY: That was a national assembly. The members, the delegate: 
to it, were Kuomintang-appointed. The Chinese Democratic League and th 
Chinese Communists have absolutely refused to abide by that and have de 
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manded in the negotiations in Chungking today that this be postponed and that 
there be an election of delegates on the basis of free, universal suffrage. Now 
the latest news from Chungking is that the Chinese government has finally 
agreed to postpone this convention and to have a discussion of the three differ- 
ent groups. 


Mr. MacNarr: In order to give more opportunities for the non-Kuomin- 
tangists to get a chance to present their arguments. 


Miss SMEDLEY: Yes, that is a victory. 


Mr. PowELt: Yes. You have to recognize the fact that between thirty and 
forty millions of Chinese on the east coast have been forced back into the back- 
ground region of China, and you have to have an opportunity for these people to 
get back and reorganize their affairs and reorganize their government. 


Miss SMEDLEY: That is the reason that their convention is postponed. 


Mr. MacNarr: I should like to ask, however, what is likely to be the effect 
upon Americans, American interests, and American government policy with re- 
spect to China. Has this treaty been “put over,”’ as it were, at the expense of 
the American government? What do you think of that, Powell? 


Mr. Powe t: I think that it is an attempt to buy a temporary peace so that 
we—lI say ‘“‘we’’; I mean the United States and China and other nations working 
together—can get some constructive work started and rebuild the Chinese 
aational economy. 


Mr. MacNarr: Miss Smedley, do you differ with that or do you agree in the 
nain? 

Miss SMEDLEY: I think that it is a very serious effort, as I said before, to 
prevent a third world war. I think that Russia is interested in a strong and in- 
Jependent and democratic China within these thirty years of the treaty when 
Japanese militarism may come back. Russia is strong enough in Manchuria to 
yrotect both China and herself and will undoubtedly work, if given half a 
shance, hand in hand with the Chinese as brothers. 


Mr. MacNarr: It seems to me, however, that there is one point on which we 
vould probably agree, and that is: This treaty signifies, perhaps, a turning-point 
n American policy with respect to Russia as well as with respect to China. In 
‘ther words, we believe—at least, I believe, and if you disagree, please say so— 
hat this treaty was not something which was put over on the United States; 
hat, as a matter of fact, the premier of China, Dr. T. V. Soong, has kept in 
retty constant touch with the Americans; that the Americans actually ap- 
rove of this treaty and are indicating an interest on their part in bringing about 
permanent” (in quotation marks, if you please) peace between all factions in 
‘hina and Russia itself. Do you agree? 
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Miss Smeptev: I hope you are right. I think that that is the chief goal fc 
Americans to consider. 


Mr. MacNarr: Does it not then lead to the assumption that if the Amer 
cans—at least, if the American government—want to maintain peace with bot 
China and Russia, the American government must also do what it can to er 
courage a fair attitude on the part of American professors, American publicist. 
American newspapermen, American preachers. .... 


Miss SMEDLEY: American businessmen. 


Mr. MacNarr: American businessmen....a fair attitude on their pa 
toward both Russia and the Kuomintang in China and the Communist part « 
China at Yenan. We must realize that Russia is a vast and powerful sovereig 
state and that China is also a vast and sovereign state, and we must deal wit 
them on a basis of equality and stop a policy of pin-pricking. 


Miss SMEDLEY: Yes, I agree. I think that we Americans with our roots-an 
revolution, remembering that we have just fought a war which we thought wz 
for human liberation and democracy, should see that we adopt toward China 
policy that is in conformity with our war aims. 


Mr. MacNarr: In other words, treat China as if China were Great Britat 
Treat Russia as if Russia were Great Britain. Stop looking down upon tl 
Chinese and stop treating the Russians even mentally as outcasts. 


Miss SMEDLEY: We should support the democratic elements of China. W 
once did it with France and France helped us. We should do the same with Chir 
today. 


Mr. MacNatr: Powell, do you agree or disagree with what has just been sai 


Mr. Powe Lt: I agree, generally, along those lines; but it seems to me th: 
the important point is to get some constructive work done and get it started - 
China. 


Mr. MacNarr: The participants in today’s University of Chicago Roun 
TABLE are in general agreement that: 

1. The Russo-Chinese alliance of August 14, 1945, can be understood only 
the light of the Russo-Chinese treaty of 1896 and of what has developed sin 
1896, and more particularly with respect to the rivalries between the Kuomi 
tang-dominated National Government of China (i.e., Chungking-Nanking) a1 
the Communist Yenan. government in Northwestern China. Only time c: 
prove the true meaning of the Russo-Chinese treaty of 1945—in other words, t 
provisions of any treaty are subject to interpretation and implementation. T) 
Chinese National government of Nanking has apparently purchased at least 
temporary solution of the Kuomintang-Communist quarrel by the recognition 
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the loss of Outer Mongolia and the granting of a special position to Russia in 
Manchuria. 

2. This leads to the conclusion that the new Russo-Chinese alliance has been 
approved by the United States government. To heal the breach between Chung- 
king and Yenan and to avoid the likelihood of a civil war which might result in 
the United States backing Chungking, with Russia backing Yenan, the United 
States is willing to say nothing regarding the restoration to Russia of a special © 
position in Manchuria. This does not mean a basic change in United States Far 

Eastern policy, but it does mean a recognition by the United States govern- 
ment of cold facts. There may or there may not be a need for a basic change in 
United States policy. From 1784 to date United States policy has remained 
most-favored-nation treatment for United States nationals. To continue to 
effectuate United States policy, we believe: First, that the American press and 
people must stop baiting Russia and that the Washington government must, in 
its own interest (and that of world peace), deal with Moscow in a spirit of faith 
and friendship. Second, that the same may be argued in regard to China: the 
Washington government and the American people must recognize and act upon 
the fact that China is a sovereign state and that its government and people 
must be dealt with as such. The Washington government must make clear to all 
Americans interested in China (i.e., big business, little business, church and 
missionary and cultural groups) that the United States government takes an 
over-all view of China and must approach the problems involved from the point 
of view of world peace and justice and not that of special interests. This means 
also that the government and the American people must deal with the govern- 
ment of China, and the Chinese people as individuals, on a basis of faith, friend- 
ship, and equality. Only by acting upon these basic assumptions and facts can 
the United States contribute its quota to the efforts of the United Nations to 
establish and maintain world peace. 


aids 


The ROUND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
Ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not 
to be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. How do the Yenan and Chungking regimes compare as to efficiency, absence 
of corruption and bureaucracy, and interest in the welfare of the people ove: 
whom each has jurisdiction? Is the answer to a question such as this a fai 


test of which regime should predominate? 


. America has had a traditional Far Eastern policy. What are its distinguishing 
features? Just how does the Russo-Chinese Treaty of 1945 affect that policy: 
Does this treaty give Russia virtual hegemony of China, as many have 
feared? 


. Is China a potential meeting-ground of American Far Eastern policy anc 
Russian ‘sphere of influence” expansion? A new “‘danger zone’’? 


. Since China will need American loans to rehabilitate her vast ravaged areas 
should the American government make unconditional loans or demand socia 
reforms within China as a price? 


. American interest in a nation is often in proportion to our trade with that na 
tion. What percentage of our total import-export business is done with China 
Did we trade in larger volume with Japan than with China between 193: 
and 1940? 


. Mr. Powell says of the Russo-Chinese Treaty of 1945 that it is “an attemp 
to buy a temporary peace,” while Miss Smedley believes it is ‘‘a serious at 
tempt to prevent a third world war.” Which view do you take? Does Russi 
or China, in your opinion, stand to gain more by this alliance? Do you believ 
that Russia desires a strongly united internal China? Discuss. 
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